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The Mission of Christianity 

My last illustration has to do with the 
mission of Christianity. We have been 
too content with the view that this 
mission is only to save individuals; and 
we have accepted the profession of men 
as a proof that our mission with them is 
at an end. We conduct evangelistic 
campaigns and are satisfied if the end 
result is a notable addition to the mem- 
bership of churches. It is certainly true 
that the first step in the mission of 
Christianity is to save men; but what 
are they to be saved for ? To be saved 
from the world, and to be saved for 
heaven ? Is that your understanding of 
the religion of Jesus? According to 
him men are to be saved so as to con- 
stitute a citizenship for a "kingdom of 
God," which as Jesus describes it is 
certainly a regenerated social order. 
When a man is saved, therefore, the 



mission of Christianity has only begun. 
Citizenship implies organized society; 
Christian citizenship implies a society 
organized on Christian principles. The 
mission of Christianity, therefore, is first 
to the individual, and then through him 
to the social order of which he is a part. 
Wherever there is injustice or cruelty or 
lack of opportunity or wrongdoing of 
any kind, in any social order, there lies 
the mission of Christianity. Its field is 
not merely the individual and the home, 
but it is to be found in politics, in busi- 
ness, in education, in all places where 
men deal with men. The church is not 
an institution for itself, and religious 
activity is not working for the church. 
The church is religion organized for 
work among men and in society; and 
whatever makes for health and virtue 
and honesty and happiness and justice 
and love among men is religious work. 
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The last vestiges of the senatorial 
oligarchy that once ruled Rome dis- 
appeared with the coming to power of 
Diocletian. He completed the work of 
transforming the Empire into an oriental 
despotism. In his way there stood, 
however, some valuable memories of 
freedom and self-government conserved 
by the growing organization of the 



Christian church. As we now know, 
the church was neither a proletarian 
nor yet an aristocratic body. There 
never seems to have been a time, indeed, 
in which her communion did not em- 
brace a certain proportion of wealthy 
and even politically influential members. 
The last struggle of Diocletian for 
absolute despotism was therefore with 
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this religious organization, and a fierce 
persecution was undertaken. But it 
was well-nigh the last effort to destroy 
Christianity. 

The various Roman persecutions of 
the church have probably been over- 
emphasized. More than once had the 
Roman emperors really treated this 
growing hierarchy as a force to be reck- 
oned with. In the search that every far- 
seeing ruler made for a religious bond to 
hold the Empire together, it was natural 
that some attention should be paid to 
the church. On the other hand, it was 
natural that the choice should be post- 
poned. In the first place, the hierarchy 
was intolerant, and for political purposes, 
therefore, hard to handle. The political, 
literary, and hereditary aristocracies 
were still to a great degree outside her 
influence. Her numbers it is hard to 
estimate, but 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation is probably a high estimate. Her 
faith forbade oriental adoration of the 
emperor, and from Caesar Augustus to 
Diocletian the constant effort had been 
made to enforce this as the ground- 
work of a new religious bond. The 
wonder, in fact, is that the persecution 
of the church was so spasmodic and 
ineffective. It was generally the far- 
seeing ruler who understood the danger, 
but the cosmopolitan indifference to all 
religious forms, and the necessary toler- 
ance of differing religions made it hard 
to persecute the church or single her 
out among many. Now at last the 
issue seemed joined. The oriental ideals 
of Diocletian demanded a complete sub- 
servience that even a somewhat secular- 
ized and worldly minded church could 
not be guilty of and still call itself mono- 
theistic and Christian. The last bloody 



baptism of any note served to do two 
things: it cleansed the church, in the 
regions that suffered, of many faint- 
hearted followers and revealed a strength 
that had, no doubt, much to do with at 
last turning the eyes of the ruling court 
to the Christian church as the only 
claimant strong enough to prove an 
effective bond for the new oriental des- 
potism. 

The numerical strength of the Chris- 
tian church no one has known or ever 
will know. Data for any exact state- 
ment are totally wanting. The signifi- 
cant thing is that its strength was evi- 
dently in the towns, and among the 
freedman class. There were, no doubt, 
many slaves, but the attitude of the 
early church to slavery reveals the fact 
that they were in a distinct minority. 
There were, again, notable names among 
the converts, but here too the enthusias- 
tic and practical paganism of the Roman 
aristocracy on down into the sixth and 
even seventh century reveals how very 
nominal was the victory of the church 
in this social stratum. 

It is not quite accurate to claim that 
the church was the heir of the old Roman 
imperialism on its political side. In 
fact the organization of the church was 
a growth meeting practical needs from 
year to year, and taking from synagogue, 
Roman provincial government, and ori- 
ental tyranny elements adapted to its 
wants. On the whole, however, the 
Hellenistic city as it had developed under 
Roman protection in Asia Minor and 
Africa may be called the real source of 
her political wisdom. Elements may 
also have come in from the organiza- 
tions of the mystery cults, but of their 
real political and economic organiza- 
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tion too little is known to make even 
guessing profitable. 

It is impossible to judge very harshly 
the weak and persecuted church for 
entering into her bargain with the 
emperor Constantine. Yet the church 
yielded to the temptation so dramatically 
foreshadowed by Jesus in his picture of 
the three temptations on the Mount. 
Where the Messiah stood firm the church 
in effect yielded. She bowed the knee 
for imperial power, nor did the tempter 
cheat her. For a thousand years the 
dominion lasted, but she lost so much 
that it may almost be called the climac- 
teric tragedy of history. 

The Beginning* of Political 
Christianity 

To the Council of Nicea it seemed 
that the messianic kingdom had begun. 
The fulsome flattery of the emperor, 
who at this time was not even nominally 
a Christian, was rendered in true oriental 
style, and yet in both the East and the 
West the political ruler had from this 
time on to share his power with the 
priest and the church her power with 
paganism. The attitude of the political 
ruler or ruling class was, of course, 
that the priest was to occupy himself 
with men's souls and with heaven and 
eternity, and incidentally assist the 
state to maintain peace and order. 
The attitude of the priest, equally 
naturally, was that the political ruler 
was to do the bidding of the church 
as the supreme power, whenever the 
church claimed that her interests were 
involved. Thus an impossible dualism 
between a "religious" and a "secular" 
state became the prevalent assumption 
and works its havoc on into our own 



day. Two aspects of a life that is an 
inevitable totality were lifted into per- 
manent separations. Of social idealism 
there is hardly any trace from the close 
of the New Testament canon — say about 
130 a.d. — to Augustine. The Lord's 
Prayer was repeated, and the apocalyptic 
visions were read and re-read. But all 
that these things stood for were swal- 
lowed up in the absorbing work of 
working out the doctrinal basis for the 
unity of an imperial organization, and 
in the proclamation of the individual 
immortality of the soul, with its 
rewards and punishments. The thir- 
teenth chapter of Romans seemed a 
working-basis for a compromise between 
a pagan fighting oriental despotism and 
the ecclesiastical organization with its 
priestly and sacramental machinery. 
The Roman Empire was, moreover, 
drifting rapidly apart. The Eastern 
and the Western churches were never 
really as unified in interest or essential 
purpose as the church historian is apt 
to picture them. A silent but steady 
struggle was going on for primacy 
between the great bishoprics, and 
the Eastern church labored under the 
grave political disadvantage that An- 
tioch was declining in importance and 
that Constantinople had no such his- 
tory as Rome. North Africa held the 
two branches of the church together, 
and was in a sense a mediator between 
the two interests. Rome accepted, it 
is true, the creeds of the Eastern church, 
but her main interest was ecclesiastical 
and not creedal. She desired a unity 
of faith as the basis for her far-reaching 
plans of ecclesiastical conquest of the 
world. But she had no such intense 
desire to intellectually formulate the 
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faith as led to the great schools of 
Alexandrine andEastern theology. Then, 
again, Rome had a great advantage in 
the distance from the centralized im- 
perialism which gave her a certain 
freedom by neglect. The chance was 
given and taken to establish ecclesias- 
tical control as the actual government 
of various centers. The great influence 
of Ambrose in Milan was only a later 
and striking instance of a process already 
long begun. But the remarkable thing 
is how silently and unheralded the 
great change took place. There was no 
conscious struggle for political power. 
Indeed, as so often happens in history, 
the power was often almost thrust upon 
an unwilling organization. 

Athanasius was the great figure in the 
Nicean period. How far he had a 
supreme intellectual interest in the 
controversy about what was orthodoxy 
it is difficult to say. Certainly the 
unity of the Catholic tradition and 
his conviction that the metaphysical 
identity of the essential being of the 
second person of the Trinity with the 
being of God had always been the his- 
torical attitude of the church were his 
main arguments. In his exile he came 
into contact with Egyptian monasticism, 
and found in their fanaticism a source 
of strength. It was as much Athanasius 
as any single man who made the Roman 
Catholic church. He stamped upon 
it the intellectualistic cast of mind 
borrowed from the Hellenistic world of 
controversy, and thus identified faith 
with believing things; and it was he who 
handed the church over to Egyptian 
monasticism. Yet in doing this he 
introduced the church to a political 
imperialism without social ideals, and 



even led the church along the dangerous 
path of an exchange of this world for a 
future heaven. 

It is not likely that Egyptian mo- 
nasticism historically is dependent upon 
Indian Buddhism. They both arose, 
however, in a world that despaired of 
life and found religious consolation in 
flight out of life. The religious life 
was essentially individualistic extrica- 
tion from an evil world, and in the last 
analysis really selfish and un-Christian. 
The imperial ambition jostled constantly 
with this other-worldly interest, but 
with fine capacity for adaptation she 
made place for the two elements not 
only in her organization, but even in 
the hearts of some of her ablest leaders 
like Leo and Gregory. Nevertheless, 
the imperial ambition was for a world- 
wide organization ruling men in order 
to prepare them rather for death than 
for life, to lead men out of the world 
into the presence of God rather than to 
make the presence of God felt in all 
the common affairs of life. Hence often 
in all unconsciousness, but at times with 
deliberation, the organized church com- 
promised with political infamy on the 
basis of the support by the "worldly" 
state of her own other worldly ends. 

The Social Attitude of Early Eccle- 
siastical Imperialism 

This ecclesiastical imperialism was, 
therefore, like Rome before her, very 
willing to give great local freedom to 
any ruling power that simply admitted 
her supremacy and then went its own 
way. Under the terms of such a com- 
promise social idealism was practically 
barred. Not that the church did not 
render social service. She did, and that 
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of a very high order, but she had no 
organized social ideal, and little place 
even for the growth of social idealism. 
Monasticism conserved the learning of 
the Hellenistic world and became the 
church's chief instrument for taming 
and organizing the wild North. Both 
the Western and the Eastern churches 
remained missionary in spirit, and 
Russia and France and Germany were 
the fields for noble and self-denying 
social service. The monastery taught 
agriculture and gardening; it was a 
rude asylum in days of violence and 
private warfare. In every town and 
village the priest and monk, the church 
and monastery became integral parts 
of the new feudal system that sprang 
up in what we now know as Italy, 
Germany, France, and southern Austria. 
Not least among the indirect services 
the churches of East and West rendered 
was the conservation of Latin and Greek 
as sacred languages to bind together the 
severed worlds to which they ministered. 
The separation between the two 
churches was not a matter of orthodoxy, 
but of social ideal. The Eastern church 
accepted the quasi-oriental Byzantian- 
ism, while the Roman church pushed on 
to the more elastic and more vigorous 
feudal system. 

The Church and Feudalism 

It is not even safe to assume that the 
peculiar organization of the Roman 
church had very much to do with form- 
ing the social order of feudalism. It is 
true that it fitted in well with it, and 
that the hierarchy was able most readily 
to fall into the feudal molds, yet on the 
other hand the increasing celibacy of 
the clergy and the fact that clerical 



office and retirement to a monastery 
were open to all classes distinctly offset 
to some extent the family caste system 
into which feudalism logically grows. 
The church was, however, soon one of 
the large landowners and acquired an in- 
creasing stake in the social organization. 
Property rights loomed for her more 
largely as time went by and her property 
increased. Vows of poverty affected 
only individuals and not the corporate 
body, which in fact greatly flourished 
on the property her sons and daughters 
abandoned. It is interesting but vain 
to speculate upon what might have 
happened had a feudal family caste of 
the military type been brought face 
to face with an ecclesiastical caste 
with a self-perpetuating family life 
behind it. Celibacy made it easier 
for the landed families to get on with 
the church and even to find in her 
service honorable places in life for the 
landless sons. 

Thus as an organization the church 
became the maintainer of the existing 
system. It seemed to her only in details 
to need any correction at her hands. 
Slavery passed within her life as within 
the life of the feudal landholders into 
serfdom and tenant holdings. Some 
of the last slaves to be released and the 
last feudal collars to be struck off were 
those on the great land holdings of the 
churches and monasteries. The church 
grew up condemning, indeed, the excesses 
of war, but regarding war itself as a 
social necessity and needing only to 
have her blessing to be just. She 
condemned the excesses of tyranny, 
but saw no evil in tyranny as such. 
She vigorously reproved the exactions 
of great monopolies, but simply de- 
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manded that the monopolies be merciful; 
and in fact was quite willing to enter 
into a quasi-partnership with tyranny 
and monopoly and to carry on war, 
provided only that her own material life 
was enriched and her spiritual supremacy 
acknowledged. 

It would have demanded an organiza- 
tion incarnating the single redemptive 
purpose of God as completely as Jesus 
did, to have done otherwise; and such 
an organization would have had to 
face the possible cross and destruction 
as Jesus did. No organized ecclesi- 
asticism has ever risen to that height. 
More particularly the church of the 
Middle Ages was a compromise with 
material power of so distinct and self- 
conscious a character that even today 
the Roman communion regards her 
temporal sovereignty as of the essence 
of her being. 

National Compromise of the 
Mediaeval Church 

The striking thing about the whole 
matter is the curiously unreflecting 
character of the church's political and 
economic life. Even as far down in her 
history as the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas ^1274), we find the most con- 
flicting intellectual analysis of her rela- 
tions to the state; and into the theory 
of the two swords, most clearly set 
forth in the time of Charlemagne 
(800 A.D.), entered many elements of 
conflicting political theory. As James 
Bryce remarks, "the Middle Ages were 



essentially unpolitical." So far as any 
one type of thinking affected the current 
of men's thoughts, it was that of Plato's 
Republic as known in Augustine's City 
of God. But the age was really unre- 
flective. Its very charm is the child- 
like vividness of its experience. Only a 
visible world-wide church could have 
power over its quick imaginings. And 
so also its longings went out to a world- 
wide political empire, but without any 
really effective attempt at either intel- 
lectual analysis or consistent realization. 
Into the very heart of men's thinking 
went the tremendous assumptions of 
the fatal compromise with unmoral- 
ized political power. The very name 
"Roman" became synonymous with that 
of Christian. The lowly servant became 
a "Prince" of the church. Heathenism 
was rampant in the morals and theology 
of the ecclesiastical leaders, and entered 
into all her social theory and political 
ambition. The contradictions within 
her life were uncritically accepted, and 
even when scholasticism began the task 
of rationalizing the fundamental assump- 
tions of the faith, men's eyes were closed 
to fatal clashing of the colors within the 
framework of the picture. Men vainly 
dreamed that the kingdom of God 
might come in the form of a benevolent 
feudal tyranny, a fixed caste system, and 
an outward ecclesiastical authority, sav- 
ing men the trouble of both religious and 
ethical maturity by doing their thinking 
for them, and treating them permanently 
as children of a mother-church. 



